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(Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


JOHN SMITH AS AUTHOR. 
BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The literature of our democratic country must probably 
find its beginning with that most democratic of all names 
John Smith! 

Best remembered as the picturesque figure in the roman- 
tic tableau with the pretty Pocahontas, he may well serve 
as the frontispiece for the great volume of American litera- 
ture, as he claims his true and lofty station as a vivid and 
earnest writer, strong of style, clear of diction, calm of 
judgment, bringing a wide knowledge and intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the known parts of the earth to bear 
upon his observations and descriptions of an unexplored 
country and an unknown people. 

Thus ably fitted for his task, he was further animated by 
the aim and impulse of a patriotic zeal to lift the British 


name, on sea and land, above its triumphant rivals, by add- | 


ing a vast new continent to its island realm; and he pleads 
the cause of infant America with a pen as mighty as his 
sword. 

He was but twenty-seven years of age when he appeared 
in the London drawing-rooms as the latest lion from the 
River Nile. Handsome in person, social in tastes, and elo- 
quent of tongue, he won immediate popularity; and his 
astonishing career had already made bim so famous, that it 
may be readily supposed that it was from the veritable ad- 
ventures of the gallant Captain John Smith that Shak- 
speare drew the tale with which Othello wins the gentle 
Desdemona. He had traveled the wide world over; he had 
been slave to a turbaned Turk, and had gained his liberty 





by slaying his master. He had escaped alone through the 
pathless plains of Russia; he had been left for drowned as 
a heretic, and left for dead as an infidel. In Europe, Asia, 
and Africa he had in very deed suffered all those moving 
accidents by flood and field, and hair-breadth ’scapes in the 
imminent deadly breach. 

The freaks of fate had already made him a melo-dramatic 
hero; and nearly three centuries before John Brougham laid 
irreverent hands upon his memory, John Smith had pro- 
tested, with his living breath, against the actors and drama- 
tists of England for misrepresenting his strange fortunes 
upon the stage. 

He was wearing these honors thick upon him, when the 
London Company, sadly in want of good captains for their 
motley crew, gladly welcomed him among their gentlemen 
adventurers, and made him one of the Council for the un- 
known Province of Virginia. 

Various were the haps and mishaps of the voyagers both 
aboard and ashore, and admirably were they narrated by 
John Smith’s own pen, and printed in London in the year 
1608. The small black letter quarto of forty-two pages is 
overweighted, according to the fashion of the day, with a 
ponderous title, as—A Trve Relation of such Occurrences 
and Accidents of Noate as hath hapned in Virginia since the 
First Planting of that Collony which is now resident in the 
South Part thereof, till the last Returne from thence. 

The volume is in the form of a letter, and tells, with 
graphic power, the first ventures of the little band unto the 
unknown forest. The scenery is faithfully described, and 
the ever-growing geography of the new land is vividly por- 
trayed as thd travelers venture furtber and further into a 
wilderness, where new vistas are ever opening before their 
wondering gaze. Here, in plain and simple narrative, is 
the germ of the pretty romance which has since been so 
favorite a theme for poet and artist. Smith, captured by 
the Indians, is awaiting instant execution, when a child of 
ten years old, the favorite daughter of King Powhatan, 
rushes to his rescue, and he is released to serve as her slave. 
His handsome face and sunny temper had won him friends 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the same good fortune 
attends him amidst the savages of America. Powhatan be- 
































comes his friend, and when, afterwards, some Indians are 
imprisoned in Jamestown, the king sends the pretty Poca- 
hontas to beg their freedom from the gallant gentleman, 
who, learned in the manners both of Paris and Potomac, 
explains to her august papa that the prisoners are only re- 
leased out of compliment to the fair ambassadress, who, for 
countenance and proportion, for wit and spirit, is the non- 
pareil of her father’s country. 

The troubles of the early days are plainly told, and if 
naught is extenuated, there is naught put down in malice. 
It is shown how, at first, there was no talk but of recompense 
and digging of gold; how many of the colonists were too 
lazy to build houses or raise food, and had rather starve 
and rot in idleness than labor for their own relief; how, 
through evil report and good report, Smith won the confi- 
dence of the community; how he induced them not to send 
home to England a cargo of this fantastical gold, but to 
load the vessel with good cedar timber; how, in this better 
frame of mind, this same vessel left the inhabitants of 
Jamestown in good health and spirits, free from mutiny, 
and in love with one another. 

This tract, probably written in great haste, as a report for 
circulation in England, is very carefully concise in state- 
ment; but in the subsequent works which he continued to 
publish occasionally for nearly a quarter of a century, he 
allowed more freedom to his fluent and powerful pen. 

When he made this first essay in authorship, he was not 
yet thirty years of age, and half his lifetime was yet to 
come. His youth had been spent in wild and varied ad- 
venture in many lands, and he was henceforth to devote all 
the wisdom and experience thus garnered to a zealous and 
untiring devotion to the task of colonizing America. The 
work of head, and hand, and heart was to be unceasingly 
directed towards this object, and his closing labors summed 
up his knowledge and experience in his latest publication— 
Advertisements for Unexperienced Planters of New England 
or anywhere; or, the Pathway to Experience to Erect a 
Plantation. 

He performed much good work and valiant service in 
Virginia in reducing the colonists to order, and in stimu- 
lating and directing their energies. He also made several 
expeditions into the interior and along the sea coast, from 
which he constructed a valuable and remarkably accurate 
map of the country. Severely wounded by an accidental 
explosion of gunpowder, Smith was at length compelled to 
return to England for surgical aid, and spent a few years 
in recruiting his health, and in publishing his maps, with 
a description of Virginia, written to excite interest in the 
struggling colony. 

In pursuance of his self-imposed task, he now devoted 
himself with renewed energy to stimulate a public interest 
in the extension of the plantations into the northern part of 
Virginia. This work had been undertaken by the Plymouth 
Company, but their insufficient colony had failed, and the 


explorations had met with little success. Under their aus- 
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pices, Smith undertook a voyage in 1614, in which he ex- 
amined the coast, with great diligence, from the Penobscot 
to Cape Cod, and returned to England to press the advan- 
tages of colonization with still greater enthusiasm. A map 
and description of this region he published in London in 
1616, with a dedication to Prince Charles, and so won the 
favor of that prince as to induce him to name the new terri- 
tory, New England, and to bestow well-known home names 
upon places hitherto known only by their unpronounceable 
and unspellable Indian titles. 

In New England, as in Virginia, John Smith found the 
chief obstacle to success in the popular belief that the coun- 
try abounded in gold. The colonists appeared to have no 
serious intention of erecting for themselves a new home in 
the wilderness, and limited all their expectations to acquir- 
ing a treasure with which they might speedily return to 
England. This error he strives constantly to combat by 
the assurance that in America there are homes for the home- 
less and the indigent of Europe. He begs that each parish 
should send some of its strong, young paupers; he urges 
that young married people with little means can, in New 
England, live more abundantly, without anxiety lest their 
children shall suffer from poverty; and in the spirit of the 
true pioneer, he exclaims: If a man have but the taste of 
virtue and magnanimity, what can be more pleasant than 
planting and building a foundation for his posterity, got 
from the rude earth by God’s blessing and his own indus- 
try, without prejudice to any. What so truly suits with 
honor and honesty as the discovering of things unknown. 
Erecting towns, peopling countries, informing the ignorant, 
reforming things unjust, teaching virtue, finding employ- 
ment for those that are idle because they know not what 
to do! 

He boldly claims the respectful attention of his readers 
by the experiences of twice nine years in Europe and Asia, 
as well as Africa and America, in which he hath met such 
honest adventures as the chance of war doth cast upon the 
poor soldier. He pleads that explorations are not easily 
achieved, and bids his reader to remember, that although 
the industrious Partugalls have for years ranged the un- 
known parts of Africa, yet but little is really understood of 
those fryed regions of the black, brutish Nigers, or even 
one-third of those black habitations. 

He declares, with fitting pride, that it is not the work for 
every one to manage such an office as makes a discovery and 
plants a colony; that it requires all the best parts of art, 
judgment, courage, honesty, constancy, diligence, and in- 
dustry to do but near well. Some being more proper for 
one thing than another, and therein should be employed, as 
nothing breeds more confusion than misplacing and mis- 
employing men in their undertakings. And he believes 
that Columbus, Cortez, Pitzaro, Soto, Magellen, and the 
rest, served more than a prenticeship to learn how to begin 
their memorable attempts in the West Indies, which, to the 
wonder of all ages, they successfully cffected, when hun- 
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dreds of others, far above them in the world’s opinion, 
being instructed but by relation, came to shame and 
confusion in actions of small moment, who, doubtless, in 
other matters, were both wise, discreet, generous, and cou- 
rageous. 

To make his meaning clear for plain men’s satisfaction, 
he states that Florida is next adjoining to the Indies, and is 
a country far bigger than England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, yet is little known to any Christian. Virginia, 
being no island, as many do imagine, but a part of the con- 
tinent adjoining to Florida, and doubtless able to contain 
three hundred thousand people. Of this vast country, he 
believes that even the borders of the sea are not yet known, 
and that we have but touched the edges of great dominions. 
Of the fertility of the land and the healthfulness of the 
climate, he desires to give all possible proof, and hopes to 
make the matter understood by all worthy, honest, and in- 
dustrious spirits, not wishing only to persuade them to go, 
but to go with them; not desiring to leave them there, but 
to live with them there. 

He boldly asserts that there is as much as three or four 
hundred pounds a year to be gained immediately in New 
England at but slight expense; not in gold or silver, but in 
the base and mean commodity of fish. Evidently fearing 
to disgust his readers, he finds his needed example imme- 
diately in the poor Hollanders, who, chiefly by fishing at 
great charge and labor in all weathers in the open sea, are 


made a people so hardy and industrious, and by venting 
this poor commodity to the Esterlings for matters which 
they exchange again with France, Spain, and England, for 
what they want, are made so mighty, strong, and rich, as 
no state but Venice, of twice their magnitude, is so well 


furnished with cities, defences, and commodities. Their 
mine, the sea, the source of the silvered streams of all their 
virtue, hath made them a very miracle of industry and a 
pattern of perfection; and never could the Spaniard, with 
all his gold and silver, pay his debts, his friends, and his 
army, half so truly as the Hollanders still have done by this 
contemptible trade of fish. Fishing is the Primum Mobile 
that turns all their spheres to this heighth of plenty, 
strength, honor, and admiration. 

No modern pisciculturist could pursue the theme with 
greater enthusiasm, as he follows it into the intricacies of 
supply and demand, holding out as his only allurement, 
that the fishermen of New England need not brave the perils 
of the open sea, but finding their harvest near the land, can 
sleep quietly every night on shore, with good cheer and 
great fires, or, when they please, with wife and family. 

Smith bids the doubting to remember that if all the ad- 
ventures have not succeeded, the Romans were not all 
Scipios nor the Genoese Columbuses; and if they had dived 
no deeper into the secrets of their discoveries than we, and 
stopped at doubts and poor accidental chances, they had 
never been remembered as they are. But the founders of 
the great monarchies of antiquity were no silvered-idle 





Pharisees, but industrious iron-steeled Publicans, who made 
riches their servant, not their master. 

Soon after the publication of this description of North 
America, he was created Admiral of the new-named land; 
and in his next work, entitled New England’s Trials, he 
is styled Captain John Smith, sometime Governor of Vir- 
ginia and Admiral of New England. 

In reviewing the misfortunes of the Colonies, he com- 
plains that each comer, in his haste to be rich, will not 
even plant the seed or fruit that may provide for those that 
follow; but that each snatches what he can, and returns 
laden with the spoil, thoughtless of anything but present 
gain. He reiterates his arguments in favor of the fisheries, 
and adds a strong plea for the establishment of shipbuild- 
ing. He offers proof that a little navy could be completed 
with great cheapness in New England, to the strengthening 
and relief of a great part of Christendom, to the terror of 
pirates, the amazement of enemies, the assistance of friends, 
the securing of merchants, and an increase of navigation 
that would make England the commercial rival of any 
nation in the world. 

The later writings of Captain John Smith were a General 
History of Virginia, New England and the Summer Isles, 
in which he recounts, at greater length, the first struggles 
of the plantation. As a final defence against the play- 
writers and story-tellers of his time, he published his own 
True Travels at the request of Sir Robert Cotton, and dedi- 
cated the work to that most learned treasurer of antiquity. 
The practical knowledge drawn from his wide experience 
was afterwards formulated by Smith into two text-books, 
one entitled An Accidence for Young Seamen, and the other 
a Sea Grammar; these volumes reached four editions before 
the close of the seventeenth century; and at the time of his 
death he was engaged upon a History of the Sea. 

In all his works, Smith seems controlled by the anxious 
desire to impress the governmental officials and business 
men of his generation, with the immediate practicability of 
his schemes, and restrains his language to plain description 
and close argument; but occasionally, under strong feeling, 
he bursts these bonds, as when, in appeal to the Council in 
behalf of the suffering colonists, he entreats: Pardon me, 
though it passionate me beyond the bounds of modesty; 
but by that acquaintance I have with them, I may call 
them my children, for they have been my wife, my hawk, 
my hounds,\my cards, my dice, and in total my best 
content. 

His great task was yet incomplete when his hand was 
stilled in death. He had wrought well and faithfully for a 
full quarter of a century, but he had been unable to con- 
quer ignorance or subdue prejudice. He had seen, with 
prophetic vision, the mighty future of a great continent, 
but left bis work unfinished because of men’s unbelief; and 
there is a strain of the dramatic force of his great com- 
patriot, Shakspeare, in the despair and contempt with which 
he exclaims: O! Incredulity! the wit of fools; the slug- 
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gard’s cradle, and the coward’s castle! 
an infidel! 


How easy it is to be 


see - 


PAY THE PRINTER. 


I had a dream the other night, 
A scene of awe and glory; 
It was not caused by fear or fright, 
It was not caused by fancies light, 
Nor is't a made-up story. 


I dreamt I was in spirit land, 
And saw the sons of men 
Walk in procession, great and grand, 
In numbers like the ocean sand, 
Ten thousand multiplied by ten. 


They came from cities far and wide, 
And went to view their rest; 

They came as comes the rolling tide, 

The saint and sinner, side by side, 
Expecting to be blest 


But Peter stopped them at the gate, 
As Summer’s stopped by Winter, 

And here he held to each his fate. 

He made bim this in clearness state: 
If he had paid the printer, 


And those who had he let pass in, 
But thrust the others back, 
And gave them each a warning grin, 
And smiled at those who thus could sin, 
And shook h’s head, alas! alack! 


And when I saw them doleful stand, 
As shut in freezing Winter, 
I said to them, with outstretched Land, 
In tones I thought superbly grand, 
**Why didn't you pay the printer? 


* You thought to ’scape your deeds, 
As thus you dodged your dues, 
But now you see such miser creeds 

Are bad as any thistle seeds, 
And give you but the blues! 


‘ For shame to thus prevent the march 
Of intellect and fame! 
Descend to Hades’ darkened arch, 
And tbere be sulphured as with starch, 
For doing of the same !"’ 


And that is all, for there they wait, 
As in their sides a splinter, 

And I awoke from that dread state, 

To warn you folks before too late, 

To shun their sad and evil fate, 
And up and pay your printer! 


————ae oe 


Reporters should always be even-tempered men; but 
when one rushes wildly ten squares to get a vivid account 
of a man breaking his leg, he may be excused if he can’t 
find any words in the dictionary to suit the occasion when 
he discovers it is a wooden leg. 





Tuey have a newspaper in Aroostook County, Maine, 
called the Aurora, and it is printed in the office of another 
paper called the Sunrise. 





A PILE OF PAPER. 

Gen. H. V. Boynton writes to the Cincinnati Gazetle an 
interesting letter about the records of the Rebellion. He 
says: Few had any idea of the enormous bulk of the mate- 
rial which makes up the records of the late war. It was 
stored in more than a dozen buildings, and a number of 
these contain little else. One of these is deyoted to what 
are termed the records of discontinued commands, and, as 
this title indicates, they constitute a great portion of the 
field records of the war. This building is forty feet by 
eighty, and is four stories high. Eight ranges of wide 
shelves run lengthwise through each story from floor to 
ceiling, and two-thirds of these are packed as close as avy 
bookkeeper’s shelves with immense ledgers, which are the 
books of letters received and sent, the telegraph books, 
battle report books, order books, and all the great variety 
of records which were kept at each headquarters, and regu- 
larly copied into these volumes. The rest of the shelves 
are packed close with unentered papers of endless kinds, 
but each containing some scrap of war history. There are 
three hundred and fifty cords of records in this one build- 
ing. The huge volumes, which look down from the long 
line of shelves on either side of the narrow aisles, are the 
books and papers of the discontinued firm of Government 
and army. These are a small portion of the accounts be- 
tween its members and with treason. 


— — +202 
GRANITE PAPER. 
-A year or more ago there came into the stationery stores 

and printing offices a new variety of fine paper, of an odd 
but pretty style, somewhat mottled in appearance, and 
slightly resembling the famous fibre paper of the Govern- 
ment, though without any of the long fibre in it. It was 
introduced to the trade by a Philadelphia firm, and was 
originated in Delaware at a paper mill in Newark. The 
name of ‘‘ granite gray” was given to it, and in a few months 
it became very popular for the best class of stationery and 
for fine printing. 

In New York the new style took immensely. A well- 
known fancy stationer went into its sale largely, giving it 
the name of ‘‘gray mot,” and it was sold in that city with 
the utmost coolness as ‘fine English paper,” at the fancy 
price of $1 a pound. When it began to be better known 
and more used, sometimes for pamphlet covers and other 
common uses, the dealers would assure their customers that 
the pamphlet covers were only a good American imitation 
of that which they were selling as fine English, the fact 
being that it all came out of the same tubs in the mill. 

The paper has had a good run, and is now made in several 
different colors, all with the same mottled style. The Wil- 
mington Commercial says: We are informed that Messrs. 
Curtis & Bro. have been called on to make some of it, of 
one special design, on purpose for Philadelphia street car 
tickets. These are now so extensively counterfeited that a 
paper exclusively for their use is desired. 
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PROPER NOUNS AND OAPITAL LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sir:—Though the subject indicated in the heading is one 
of general interest, it is yet one with which typographers are 
more directly concerned than any other class, they being 
now, more than ever before, authorities in all that pertains 
to printed literature. The importance of the position occu- 
pied by them was recognized by Noah Webster, who be- 
lieved that the orthographical reforms projected by him 
could be more easily and certainly effected if he had the co- 
operation of the printer, and who improved every oppor- 
tunity to enlist the personal sympathy, not only of master 
printers, but even of apprentices with whom he came in 
contact. Iam not aware that any one else has treated the 
subject from the point of view here taken, and this fact is 
the apology for the present intrusion. 

That there is a lamentable want of uniformity in the em- 
ployment of capital letters is a fact apparent to all who 
read and have given the subject any thought. The cause is 
not a lack of system so much as a profusion of systems. 
Many persons, recognizing the necessity of a system of some 
kind for their guidance, adopt that of some one else as far 
as they can understand it, or drop it in despair and con- 
struct one of their own, assuming the authority formerly 
conceded to others. A few examples may partially illus- 
trate the diversity of practices resulting, but its full extent 
can only be realized after a study of the different systems 
themselves. The principle which, we are told, goverus the 
use of capitals, is this: Proper nouns begin with capitals, 
and common nouns with small letters. Nothing could be 
easier than the application of this simple rule, were it not 
that few persons are agreed as to just what constitutes a 
proper noun. Words which, according to one, imperatively 
demand a capital, are entirely ignored by another. This 
disparity of opinion prevails to such an extent, that it is 
probably not too much to say that a sentence might easily 
be constructed which, being submitted to a dozen different 
periodicals, would not appear in two of them in precisely 
the same shape. 

Most authorities begin with capitals common nouns when 
they take on the character of proper nouns by compound- 
ing, ¢. g., street, in the compound Wall Street; and use 
small letters in printing all nouns not in themselves proper, 
e. g., king, pope, sound, though by compounding they may 
become King William, Pope Pius IX., Long Island Sound. 
Others make exceptions of street, avenue, ward, district, 
county, township, but in other respects follow the rule 
above indicated. Others indulge sparingly in capitals in 
ordinary matters, but use them without stint for govern- 
mental or political terms. With a portion the exact oppo- 
site is the rule. Some authorities deem it necessary, or 
expedient, or proper, to capitalize the points of the com- 
pass, the seasons of the year, and the various questions, 
theories, and laws that occupy the public mind, such as 
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Evolution, Free Trade, Protection, Home Rule, Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, Corn Law, etc. In a late work is shown a 
tendency to use capitals very sparingly, even to the extent 
of—London stationers’ company, academy of design, Sick- 
well medical institute, first national bank, society for the 
advancement of science, free masons, odd fellows, ete. In 
a book printed many years ago, I have observed treatment 
like this: king George, major general Smith. Numerous 
examples of these differences might be given. Let us take 
one or two sentences, such as are frequently met with in 
our daily newspapers. According as the style of the jour- 
nal or the whim of the editor, proof-reader, or compositor 
dictated, we should find the following: ‘‘ Yesterday after- 
noon an accident occurred to the Express going East, at the 
Five Mile Switch, this side of Blackwhite Junction,” ete. 
In another paper we should probably read: express, East, 
Five Mile Switch, Blackwhite Junction; in another: ex- 
press, east, Five Mile Switch, Blackwhite junction. Take 
another sentence: ‘‘ The Executive Committee of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association called at the White House yesterday, 
and had an interview with the President on the subject of 
the proposed changes in the Internal Revenue laws.” Thus 
it might appear in a majority of cases. In the minority, 
however, we might find the following variations: executive 
committee, president, internal revenue laws; and probably: 
executive committee, Liquor Dealers’ association, president, 
white house, internal revenue laws. 

There is one system which deserves more than passing 
notice, because, while apparently simple and very easily 
followed, it entails the most ridiculous consequences. By 
this system a capital is assigned only to that part of a com- 
pound which distinguishes it from another proper noun of 
a similar class, e. g., Union Pacific railroad, Atlantic ocean, 
First ward, Merchants’ exchange, Medical college, Union 
league, Citizens’ association. It would seem to be the ten- 
dency, if not the rule, to split compound names in two, as 
it were, and drop the capital from the last element. Con- 
sequently, personal names being more or less of a compound 
character, it is possible we may yet find some ingenious 
individual insisting upon George washington, John Quincy 
adams! The followers of this system generally eschew capi- 
tals in referring to any department or division inferior to the 
general comprehensive name of a sect or secret order, e. g., 
synod, conference, diocese, executive committee. This, 
however, brittgs us to state grange, grand lodge, Philadel- 
phia commandery, New York chapter, royal arch, Scottish 
rite, knight templar. According to this system there is 
hardly a capital used in the whole range of governmental 
and political literature. Let us begin with some of the 
most frequent terms, and trace the rule as far as it can and 
ought to be applied. Take, for example, court house; next 
you have circuit court, supreme court, penitentiary, insane 
asylum, house of refuge,. reform school, state teachers’ in- 
stitute, state normal school. Having gone thus far, would 
it be doing violence to the nerves to include names of other 
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institutions of a similar or related public character? Con- 
tinuing the list from the point where it left off above, we 
could not avoid printing: soldiers’ home, school of design, 
academy of the arts and sciences, conservatory of music, 
board of trade, chamber of commerce, stock exchange, 
mechanics’ institute, medical and surgical institute, agri- 
cultural society, library association, labor reform league, 
union league, brotherhood of locomotive engineers, young 
men’s christian association, good templars, sons of tempe- 
rance, masons, odd fellows, knights of pythias, red men, 
methodist, lutheran, catholic, etc. 

And now let me ask, Is not the distinction between proper 
and common nouns but an arbitrary one at best? The line 
between them is dimly defined and ever shifting; because 
all nouns are more or less both particular and appellative, 
leaving us so frequently in doubt in very critical cases. 
The ever-varying, never-settled usage which I have endea- 
vored to show is a source of annoyance and perplexity that 
only authors, editors, proof-readers, and compositors can 
fully understand, and to which those who merely read 
printed matter without helping to produce it are compara- 
tive strangers. 

The endeavor of some authorities to make the typo- 
graphical treatment of a noun supplement somewhat the 
information contained in the word itself, is unjustifiable, 
because it does not comprehend enough to make it valu- 
able, while there is practically no limit to the extent to 
which it might be carried. How convenient to find a word 
printed in italics in order to show that it is the name of a 
newspaper, and then in the next column to find probably 
the same word, also in italics, informing us that it is the 
name of a steamer! If the small capitals, so much in vogue 
for personal names, had only some kind of an attachment, 
giving the owners’ pedigrees, the system would be com- 
plete. 

We should endeavor to bring the operations of tongue 
and pen into something more like harmony than exists at 
present. The labors of phoneticians have accomplished 
much in this direction. Musical, telegraphic, and phono- 
graphic alphabets have no capitals; and does ambiguity 
necessarily result? It is true, a means of indicating them 
is provided in phonography; but an intelligent writer sel- 
dom or never uses them, unless to serve as finger-boards to 
catch the eye for purposes of reference. Why insist upon the 
enforcement of a rule for the eye which cannot possibly be 
recognized by the ear? In speech we do not use capitals. It 
would be impossible to pronounce Washington with a capi- 
tal W. And is not our spoken as intelligible as our written 
language? I do not pretend that all signs which have no 
direct significance to the ear, ought to be dispensed with. 
The eye has demands which must be satisfied, and the re- 
tention of capitals at the beginning of paragraphs, sen- 
tences, and lines of poetry, would relieve the monotony 
which a total absence of them might produce, but which 
certainly could not be more disagreeable than the blotched 





appearance caused by a profusion of proper names. Be- 
sides, there is a very natural association between a capital 
and the beginning of a sentence, similar to that between a 
paragraph and a new division of the subject. 

Many authorities have dropped the capitals from a few 
derivatives, such as herculanean, bacchanalian, chinaware, 
morocco. The small letters do not obscure the source of 
derivation, while we drop the capital, as it were, from a 
proper noun when we print it entirely in large letters. The 
absence of a capital can mislead no one, because its pre- 
sence in a particular word is useless equally with or with- 
out information previously acquired or afforded by the 
context, and might be compared to the introduction of life 
preservers in railroad travel. 

There can be no question that the present indulgence in 
capital letters is not use, but abuse. They disfigure count- 
less columns and pages which, witb a more limited use of 
them, would be models of elegance and beauty, and a source 
of pleasure and satisfaction to the eye. They start out 
from the paper like excrescences, or like rocks from the 
bosom of a silvery lake, except that they disturb the surface 
without contributing picturesqueness. Their abolition in 
all cases, except at the beginning of paragraphs, sentences, 
and poetical lines, and for display in typography and the 
kindred arts, might result in a variety of practices; but the 
differences then prevailing would be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and the maximum of uniformity secured. Not only 
could it be accomplished without the sacrifice of a single 
essential feature of our language, but it would be a direct 
boon to writers and printers, and thousands whose bewil- 
dering duty it is at present to place capitals where they 
belong. This may be regarded as a species of heresy; but 
who will suggest a better means of avoiding the perplexing, 
unsettled questions, and arbitrary customs which character- 
ize our written language at the present day ? 


Witson McDermorr. 
Fort Wayne, Inp., December 16, 1875. 





‘*THe Hermit” writes from New York to the Troy Times: 
‘Tt is a very curious fact connected with this subject (sui- 
cide) that while the mania has found victims in all classes 
in society and among so many professions, there is one that 
has escaped. I refer to journalism, and I am very certain 
that you can find but few instances in this country (if any) 
where any editor has died by his own hand, while as regards 
New York I cannot recall a single instance. If I am mis- 
taken I am willing to be corrected, when I make the asser- 
tion that suicide has never invaded the editorial profession 
of this city. A few instances, I admit, have occurred 
among writers, but they were not journalists.” 


AccorpinG to a recent return, the National Library, in 
Paris, now contains 1,700,000 printed volumes, 80,000 manu- 
scripts, 1,000,000 engravings and maps, and 120,000 medals 
and coins. 
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OHROMO-TYPOGRAPHY OR BLOCK PRINTING. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srtr:—The beauty of a block picture or job consists in its 
distinctness of outline, its sharp and clear-cut lines, its 
beautiful blending of shade and shadow, its striking high- 
lights, brilliance of solid colors and boldness of effects, 
together with accurate register of all the blocks and colors. 
To obtain this, much depends on the artist who designs or 
cuts the blocks. Yet a certain portion depends on the skill 
of the pressman in making ready judiciously, and in pro- 
ducing pure colors, together with uniformity of appearance 
in the entire edition, for the ultimate production of a beau- 
tiful picture or a brilliant job. 

The proper shades of color for an engraved job or picture 
are usually determined by the artist or designer. Care 
must be used to match as near as possible the tints and 
colors suggested, and the pressman must conquer his pre- 
judice or preference for favorite colors and tints. Strict 
adherence to the artist’s idea will generally prove correct. 

In making ready a block, be carefal to cut out or weaken 
the impression of the terminations of shades and shadows, 
especially if they blend continuously with other colors. 
Abrupt ending of a shadow is destructive of the beauty of 
any picture or design. Great care should be exercised in 
the treatment of the face of a person or animal that may 
appear in the picture, and the expression of the mouth and 
eyes should be brought up strongly—this is very essential 
in all good work. When a solid surface of color laps 
another, the impression will need to be very strong. 

A great deal of tedious cutting out, trimming, and 
scraping may be avoided by a judicious system of under- 
laying. Underlays should be made of hard calendered 
paper—soft and spongy underlays spring the form, and 
gradually lose their thickness in working, thereby render- 
ing the impression weaker, after running some time, than it 
was at the start. No especial or arbitrary rule can be laid 
down for underlaying, as different methods must be resorted 
to for different jobs. Generally, it is better to put the 
most underlays in the centre, and gradually taper off to the 
outside. 

A perfect register is an all-important object to be attained 
in color and block printing. Each and every part must 
appear in its right place, or rather, every color must fall in 
or fit exactly with the outline, and must do so through the 
entire edition. Sometimes it happens that by shrinking 
in electrotyping, or otherwise, the blocks will not fit 
exactly when set to a certain point. The pressman can, in 
many instances, overcome this by exercising tact and judg- 
ment—shifting this way or that, and in the end produce the 
impression in apparent perfect register. 

In the order of printing the different colors, as a rule, the 
outline must be printed last, to obtain requisite sharpness. 
In certain cases the outline may be printed first, providing, 
always, that the colors which follow are perfectly transparent. 





To produce strong and glossy effects in dark shades of color, 
work the lightest shades first. It depends, in most in- 
stances, on transparency of the inks for bright and lively 
effects in lapped or trapped colors; consequently, the most 
transparent should be printed last. Body colors that are 
soluble in different mediums are transparent, such as car- 
mine and indigo. When transparent colors are. worked last 
or follow after, in the order of working, those that are 
opaque or not soluble, but depend on much gtinding or 
trituration for impalpability, the effects are more lively than 
if the opaque colors were worked last. Very beautiful gloss 
effects may be produced by mixing a quantity of gloss var- 
nish (now sold by most ink makers) with the body color, in 
as great quantities as will make it work freely, and run the 
color through the press twice. At the first working the color 
will appear thin and weak, but the second printing will 
produce the result of good color and gloss. Glossing is a 
tedious process, and requires considerable room and extra 
time fo.: drying, so that the sheets will not stick together 
when piled up for delivery. 

It frequently happens that a certain color must appear 
very strong and smooth; in such a case it will be necessary 
to print that color twice. In the end, twice working will be 
found the cheapest plan, and at the same time an ordinary 
color, thus treated, will appear of great brilliancy and 
strength. 

Each color must be allowed to dry or absor) thoroughly 
before the next one is put on. If one color is printed on 
another that is only partially dry or absorbed, it will look 
as if the rollers were not in good condition, and the plate 
not properly rolled. 

The surface to print from is next in importance. Fine 
colors work very unsatisfactory from new wood, though 
thin inks work well enough from wood, as it is customary 
to do in printing illuminated or colored posters. It is pre- 
ferable to print from a smoothly polished metallic surface. 
Zine gives excellent results, both in colors and smoothness. 
Soft type metal, so-called, is fair, but indifferent. Electro- 
types of copper work smooth and clean on some colors; the 
vermilions, however (sulphuret of mercury), combine with 
or attack the copper, very soon destroying both plate and 
color by chemical amalgamation. The best surface to print 
from is a nickel-plated one, from which the most delicate 
shades may be worked with certainty; as the metal is very 
hard and bright, and does not easily oxidize. Steel-faced 
plates are used, and are said to give excellent results, but 
are not generally in vogue. A new system of brass-facing is 
mentioned in the English typographical journals, which 
promises good results and easy application. 

The selection of a surface to print on is to be considered 
carefully. When a number of colors are to be printed on a 
sheet, pure white paper, without any predominating tint, is 
best, because the white surface will then show all equally. 
If red is the special color, choose a pink, or a tone inclining 
to pink. If blue, a bluish-tinted paper—and so with each 
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and every color. A fine blue ink on a strong pink paper, 
or a carmine on a dark blue, will produce very negative and 
unsatisfactory results. Different qualities of papers pro- 
duce different effects with the same inks—an ink should be 
made thin for soft, spongy papers, and should be of good 
body, and stiff, for tub-sized and super-calendered papers. 
Damp papers require less ink than dry ones, and the work 
looks less brilliant. If damp paper is used, great care must 
be exercised in maintaining a uniform degree of dampness 
through each successive working—when a sheet of paper 
is wet the surface is expanded, and becomes larger than 
when dry. Whatever unevenness there is in the successive 
workings will be apparent in loss of register to that degree. 
Dry papers, generally, are the best, and work sharper, with 
much less trouble to handle and feed. Highly calendered 
papers require less color than uncalendered, and the cost 
of calendering is often more than balanced by decreased 
consumption of ink; at the same time the work is cleaner 
and smoother, and the plates last longer. China, and certain 
enameled surfaces, produce the finest colors by ready ab- 
sorption, and the whiteness and purity of tone possessed 
gives them many advantages. On enameled and unsized 
papers and cards, the inks dry much quicker than on heavy 
sized and writing papers. 

By observing the foregoing hints, with experience that 
can alone farnish the required skill, and by exercising suf- 
ficient tact to overcome little difficulties that present them- 
selves in every job, the workman may obtain favorable 
results. W. H. R. Toye. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 22, 1875. 
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AN EDITOR'S WORK. 


As a sample of the daily life of an exceptionally hard- 
working journalist, the following account given by Henry 
Watterson, editor of the Louisville Journal, may be inter- 
esting. It is taken from an unpublished letter, and it 
should be remembered that it is written by a man who is 
partly blind: 

I wake up at 10 o’clock in the morning, and after a cup 
of coffee I write for two hours in bed. I get up at noon 
and have a plunge bath, and take breakfast with my family, 
who then have taken their lunch. I go to the office after- 
ward, and remain there till seven, prepared to see every- 
body that calls. During the same time the work of the 
day is planned out and everybody begins it. I then go 
home and have supper, and spend the evening until ten 
o'clock there, usually listening to reading by my wife, or 
having a little music. At ten o’clock I am back to the office 
again, where I remain until two o'clock. Iam only able to 
write two hours a day myself, and the rest is done by dicta- 
tion. I read but little myself; but glance through the ex- 
changes, in order to get an idea of things, having important 
articles read out loud to me. I have no time for exercise, 
and do not care for riding, all the exercise I get being in 
walking to and from the office. 


CIRCULAR. 
DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


Our devil lifted the first stickful of type he ever set, and 
lifted it successfully—into the space box. 

A Western press convention is shortly to be called to de- 
cide whether it is whisky or whiskey. 

Man over-bored—an editor. 

The Crockery Journal contains wareous articles. 

A cannibal on paper--a woman who devours a novel. 

Why is the type of an unfinished job like old cheese? 
Because it is live matter. 

Would it be worth while advertising if one should lose 
his appetite ? 

Why have compositors more reason to grumble than any- 
body else? Because their business is always at a stand. 

A Detroit cockroach is not a particular animal. He takes 
in everything from a cigar stub to roller composition, and 
washes down his food with most any sort of ink he can find. 

The editor of the Bowmanville Statesman had a man fined 
ten dollars for throwing an ink bottleathim. Yet this edi- 
tor has been slinging ink at everybody for years—only he 
didn’t sling it bottled up. 

When the editor of a Chicago paper tells a contributor 
his article is soggy, the contributor tells him in return that 
his paper ought to have something wet in it, for it is awful 
dry. 

The announcement that ex-Senator Ross, of Kansas, has 
been promoted from the position of foreman to that of 


assistant editor of the Lawrence Journal, is gratifying evi- 


dence that there’s a chance for reform for everybody in this 
world, even for retired Congressmen. 

A reporter, being called to account for the statement that 
a certain meeting ‘‘ was a large and respectable one,” when 
only one other persor besides himself was present, insisted 
that his report was literally true; ‘‘for,” said he, ‘‘I was 
large, and the other man was respectable.” 

George Eliot, it is said, has been paid $35,000 for a sin- 
gle novel. 

There are about 7,300 newspapers published in the United 
S‘ates. ; 

Mr. Dutton Cook, who has been dramatic critic of the 
Pall Mall Gazette since 1867, has resigned that position and 
transferred his services to the London World. 

Col. John C. Myers, formerly of Reading, and editor of 
the Berks County Press, turns up as a member of the State 
Senate of Nebraska. Years ago Col. Myers was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

The matrimonial newspapers in London are to be sup- 
pressed. 

A San Francisco paper recently headed its leadin z edito- 
rial, ‘‘ The truth for a change.” 

The Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s newspaper, the Golden Rule, 
has a namesake in Austin, Texas, in the shape of a fashion- 





able bar room. Extremes meet. 
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NEWSPAPER WITS. 
Newspaper wit is quite a feature of the press. There are 
a great number of wags who are employed to make fun and 
manufacture light and airy things. Some of their wit is 
The man 
who, whether sick or well, in good spirits or bad spirits, 
vivacious or dull, has to make a column of bright and 
sparkling paragraphs every day, is not to be envied. He 
oftentimes is so out of trim that, witty and fruitful as he 
may generally be, he finds himself without an idea. His 
mind is stagnant, and he has to cudgel it to make it work. 
A man thus situated is an object of pity, and yet he has to 
coin things that will move to laughter. The process re- 
sembles that of striking fire with mud. This thing has to 
be done every day. There are many papers—the great ma- 
jority, and especially many of those that claim to be the 
leading papers—tbat do not employ these wits. The wild, 
rollicking, half-civilized journals of the West, and of some 
of the small towns and country neighborhoods of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, have their wits just as the 
kings of medieval times had their ‘‘fools;’ and these fools 
(another name for wits) bad not unfrequently more wisdom 
than the kings who laughed at their jokes and fed them. 

To write witty and sparkling things every day, whether 
in the mood or not, and when there is no material out of 
which to coin them—and a whole column at that—is one of 
the greatest labors that can be undertaken. 

Why should not the press give the public light as well as 
heavy reading? Everybody likes it. In these days comedy 
pleases many more people than tragedy. A good laugh 
every day is good for the health. 


woe,” — 


excellent; but some is as duil as ditch water. 


A man in Kilkenny, all alive and well, recently saw a 
statement ®f his own death in a newspaper. He wrote to 
the editor: ‘‘Sir—I notice a few errors in the obituary of 
myself which appeared in your paper of Wednesday last. 
I was born in Dublin, not Cork, and my retirement from 
business in 1860 was not owing to ill health, but to a little 
trouble I had in connection with a horse. 
death was not small-pox. 


The cause of my 
Please make correction.” 
-~2re- 

Wir the usual ingenuity of his kind, a Middletown, 
N. Y., compositor has made calculations showing that the 
work of the type-setter is by no means as easy as some peo- 
ple imagine. He has figured it out that in the course of a 
year’s type-setting, the average compositor will put up more 
than seven million separate pieces, which, with the distri- 
bution of the same, requires more than fifteen million mo- 
tions of the hand. 

italiani inate 

Buessep are they who do not advertise, for they are not 
troubled with a horde of clerks hauling goods around on 
their counters, thus damaging said goods, wearing out the 
flooring and causing much other useless and unnecessary 
expense. 











PI-BOX. 

Tue expenses of the St. Louis Globe are $1,000 a day. 

Some of the Virginia papers are printed with sorghum 
rollers. 

Gustave Dore receives $50,000 for illustrating Shak- 
speare 

Tennre C. CLaFiin’s rose-tipped ear has fascinated an 
Indiana editor. 

WatrTERSON suspenders (named after the journalist) are 
the Louisville rage. 

Tue season in London will bring out a perfect flood of 
new books of travel. 

Cactus leaf is to be used in the South in paper making, 
as a substitute for rags. 

One of the original proprietors of the Boston Herald is 
now a comp. in the office. 

Horace Wuirr, Esq., of the Chicago Tribune, will return 
from Europe in April next. 

ConGrEssMAN Kasson has brought a libel suit for $50,000 
against the Des Moines Register. 

Cuas. A. Dana, Esq., editor of the New York Sun, says 
he can better serve the city as editor than Mayor. 

Tue Japanese newspapers are actually discussing the doc- 
trines of Christianity. They are generally opposed to it. 

A Missourr paper has undertaken to discourage dying. 
It publishes marriage notices free, but charges heavily for 
obituaries. 

Boye & Jos constitute a Hazelton, Pa., printing firm. 
When his partner breaks out on him, Job has to bear it 
tranquilly, but he can’t sit down on him. 

In view of the scarcity of money, the editor of a California 
paper is prepared to receive pianos, wheelbarrows, abelones, 
and small-sized whales in payment of subscriptions. 

JENNIE JUNE in the Graphic, Laura Holiway in the Eagle, 
Nellie Hutchinson in the Tribune, Hannah Shephard in the 
Mail and Star, Mrs. Battey and Miss Ballard in the Sun, 
Middy Morgan in the Times, and Lucille Hollis in the 
Telegram, are some of the prominent lady writers of New 
York. 

Tuer Newnan (Ga.) Star says that Mr. A. Marschalk, who 
is about to start a newspaper at Cartersville, was literally 
born in a printing office and cradled upon a press. His 
parents say this. His father and mother lived in the office, 
and at the time of his birth they had no cradle, and used 
the bed of the press as the place on which to lay him. 

Tue latest in note paper and envelopes is unique. The 
form is a Continental hat in miniature, or, to be more ex- 
plicit and lucid, an old-fashioned New England bun. The 
paper is heavy, and, like Joseph’s coat, of many colors. 
You have your monogram in the upper left-hand corner, 
and your autograph vis-a-vis. You put it in the envelope 
of the same form, and then sit down and wonder where the 
place is for the postage stamp! 
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NOTICE—CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
OFFICE OF THE “‘ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,”’ ) 
515, 517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. { 

Those who desire to exhibit Printers’, Bookbinders’, or Paper- 
makers’ Machinery at the Centennial Exhibition, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next year, may be interested in knowing that we have attached 
to the office of the ]’R1InTERs’ CrrcuLAR, a machine shop, styled. “The 
Franklin Machine Shop,” where attending to the wants of Printers, 
Booxbinders, and Lithographers is made a specialty. 

All parties forwarding Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Lithographic 
Presses, or machinery used in any of the above-named trades, can have 
them set up in the Exhibition Buildings, and adjusted by workmen 
familiar with that business, at very reasonable rates. ‘ 

Arrangements are now being made by the Director General of the 
Exhibition to have the goods delivered in the Exhibition Building, 
and the boxes stored until required again. The expense of doing th's 
will be included in the freight. 

For information in relation to the above, address 

R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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A JOURNALISTIC TRIUMVIRATE. 


Most of us are aware that there is no cause for wonder 
even in the great reflection that the ancient world—the earth 
as it was known to man before Columbus’ great grandfather 
was dreamed of—should, after having been subjected to one 
power, that of Rome, through the efforts of millions of men, 
should, when the central subjugating and ruling force was 
at its fullest, have been ruled by three individuals. A won- 
drous trio that of the old Roman triumvirs, not surprising, 
as already hinted at, to thinkers; failing to inspire wonder 
because it was made up of the essence of the elements that 
shaped the masterly and aggressive policy of the mistress 
of the Old World. Reasoners of our own day—thinkers 
shrewd enough to judge the present by the past, possess- 
ing the even temper of those capable of weighing, in even 
balance, the real strength of the powers that be—will not be 
greatly surprised at learning of the stir created throughout 
the land by a meeting of a triumvirate of editors at Wash- 
ington last month. Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal; Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial ; 
Sam. Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, composed the 
newspaper trio that assembled at the National Capital. 
They met in a plain, unassuming way; there was no blow- 
ing of trumpets, no detonation of burning powder, no flut- 
tering of flags. Modern triumvirs dispense with the pomp, 
circumstance, and blazonry of power, save in two-line letter 
head lines and double-leaded editorials. So quiet and un- 





ostentatious was the meeting of the mighty three, that the 
world would never have known of its assembling, but for 
the indefatigable uews-nosing and intelligence-dispensing 
faculties of those sleuth-hounds of the press—the untiring 
Washington correspondents. They posted the public on 
the coming together of the mighty three, and though not 
admitted to the deliberations, they unanimously arrived at 
the conclusion as to who was to be the next President of the 
United States. Were not these three powerful publishers, 
this trio of moulders of public opinion, interviewed; were 
not they subjected to a vigorous pumping process; were 
not they watched as only thirsty journalistic cats can watch 
three mice. All was borne smilingly by the triumvirs. Wat- 
terson told his tormentors funny stories; Murat Halstead 
enlightened them on the pork product of the Queen City of 
the West; Sam. Bowles presented them, one and all, with 
fine photographs of Charles Francis Adams. Then one 
morning, the thirsty correspondents woke up, with sharp- 
ened claws, to find that the three mice had retreated. 

All the country wondered. Why? Had not three pub- 
lishers of three newspapers as much privilege to meet in 
Washington, or anywhere else, as good right as three mer- 
chants, three tailors, three sailors, or three tinkers? Un- 
doubtedly; but then you know—we, the people, know 
that the directors of the three great journals who consulted 
at the National Capital, last month, collectively, wield an 
enormous power. ‘There is a shrewd suspicion abroad that 
the near approaching Presidential campaign was the object 
of the mysterious gathering. How are the three journals 
represented in the conference going to move? who is their 
candidate? and what their platform? Prominent aspirants 
for Presidential honors would give years of their lives to 
know. In due time they will find out. While floundering 
in ignorance, they can profitably ponder on the power of 
the press, and the vague fears and anxieties that can be im- 
parted by an unassuming journalistic triumvirate. 





Tue articles in reference to certain monopolizing and ag- 
gressive Newspaper Directories, recently published in the 
Printers’ Crrcunar, are bearing good fruit, as is attested 
by the annexed brief extract from the Mississippi Conserva- 
tive, of Carrollton, Miss. : 

The Press Association is to meet at Jackson, on January 5th. We 
trust that the Association will take up the subject of Newspaper Direc- 
tories, and kindred blackmailing operations—intolerable nuisances, 
under which the country press has been laboring for years. Let our 
Press Association take the lead in this matter, and it will be followed 
by that of other States. 

NE Se ers Scan Oe 

Tue well-known music publishing establishment of Lee & 
Walker, of this city, has been sold to Oliver Ditson & Co., 
of Boston, for $81,000, $10,000 cash and the balance iu ten 
days from date of sale. The style of the firm succeeding 
Lee & Walker is J. E. Ditson & Co., and the parent house 
of Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, now has branches in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
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SPOOKS AT LAW. 

Oh! these persistent and attenuated suits at law for libel! 
How our fingers itch to draw the broad nib of our heavily 
ink-freighted pen through them, one and all, and blot them 
out for ever, “just as the tear of the recording angel 
erased the profane exclamation of good Uncle Toby. Like 
unto Banquo’s ghost these libel suits against newspapers 
will not down. Smitten over the head, ‘here and there, 
North and South, East and West, by sensible and con- 
scientious juries, they pop up again like the inevitable 
clown in the pantomime. After hurling pebbles at the 
heads of no end of political Goliaths, and spoiling the sym- 
metry of a gross of corrupt rings, Col. Aleck McClure’s 
lively Times, of this city, suddenly finds itself libel-suited 
and requested to pay swinging damages for saying that an 
unknown Mr. So-and-So had furnished the sinews of war— 
vulgarly denominated stamps—to a certain so-called spirit- 
ualistic firm, for the further prosecution of that arrant 
humbug known as the Katy King materialization of dis- 
embodied spirits. All this sounds of the bosh, boshy, and 
that is precisely what it is. Indeed, justice relaxed her 
stern frown and smiled when the complaint was made. She 
mustered up gravity sufficient to demand bail. Recog- 
nizances to appear at the bar of justice and. answer the 
offence were promptly furnished by one of the proprie- 
tors of the Times, who, after the legal formality, walked 
smilingly away. In all probability this is the end of the 
‘*spook” libel suit. 

But why, in the name of all that is fair and sensible, should 
justice be daily ridiculed in this way, at the caprice of peo- 
ple with more sensitiveness than honor and sense? That 
the trivial suits for libels against newspapers never amount 
to anything, does not meet the real question at issue. 

All of them amount to something, inasmuch as they com- 
pel attendance, entering of bail, loss of time, and unplea- 
sant notoriety, on the part of those.who strive to serve the 
public, and who, in the discharge of their onerous and deli- 
cate duties, are bound to bruise the arms of some knave or 
dunce. 

What is needed is a remedy for this crying evil, and a 
cure may be found in a revision of the laws of libel—a 
change in the statutes, compelling plaintiffs to show good 
grounds why a warrant should be issued against a hard- 
working, honest journalist. As matters stand, an editor is 
at the mercy of every scoundrel whom it is his duty to 
expose. Why not reverse the statutes, and make it obliga- 
tory on the plaintiff, in every libel suit against a newspaper, 
to give bail that he will make good his case, before issuing 
a warrant for the apprehension of the innocent publisher? 

Just because the libel suit against McClure’s Times was 
brought by a dupe of clever impostors, and is certain not to 
amount to anything, is the very reason why a reform in the 
chronic litigation against the press should be urged, for, 
under existing laws, no complaint is too trivial when made 
under the plea of libel, but what is still of sufficient impor- 
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tance tu compel the attendance at court of the persecuted 
publisher or editor, who, after losing his time and entering 
required bail, in eight cases out of ten hears no more of his 
prosecutor. If this is not a mockery of justice, what is it? 
And being a mockery, why should it not be abolished at 
once and forever? 

eco 

A coop deal has of late been said of the ostentatious ex- 
travagance of James Gordon Bennett. Young and rich is 
the proprietor of the New York Herald, and his paper is a 
paying one, therefore he can easily afford the indulgence 
of expensive whims, even if the costly caprices do not meet 
the approval of sensible people. To Mr. Bennett's credit 
account is to be placed a recent Christmas Dinner to the 
newsboys and newsgirls of New York city. Rich, free- 
handed J. G. B. provided a capital meal at a first-class re- 
staurant for the juvenile newsvenders; they sat down to the 
tables irrespective of sex or anything else, except that they 
were regular sellers of papers, and were hungry. They all 
had good appetites, and appeased them on the best that the 
market could afford at Mr. Bennett's expense. This bit of 
extravagance on the part of the proprietor of the Jerald, no 
one will find fault with; and may he live long to repeat it 
often! 

~—ce — 

THERE has actually been effected a modification in the 
severe, arbitrary, and, one may say, capricious press laws of 
France. Through some.infiuence not clearly apparent at 
this distance from the scene of wholesale persecutions of 
the press, the French Deputies have enacted a law prohibit- 
ing the prohibition of the sales of newspapers on the streets 
at the command of subordinate officials, whose power, in 
this matter, has hitherto far outweighed their judgments. 
Not only does this change somewhat enlarge the hitherto 
narrowly circumscribed powers of the press in France, but 
it recalls to life seventy-five newspapers, the circulation of 
which had been stopped by petty officials. If the law- 
makers of France really desire the perpetuity of the Repub- 
lic, the welfare of which is in their keeping, they can secure 
it best by granting entire freedom to the press. Let them 
remember that error can do no harm, while truth is left free 
to combat it. 

see scien niiemmiailatl edie 

Messrs. Decener & Weruer, of New York,-manufacturers 
of the Liberty, presses, are now constructing them of new 
and improved patterns. They have also added a new size 
to their list, intermediate between the eighth and quarto- 
medium. A gold medal has just been awarded the im- 
proved Liberty by the Palais Industriel, of Paris, although 
it was placed in competition with a number of foreign im- 
itations of American job presses. 


—— DOS > 


A NEwsPaPER bedded in gravel, and turned into stone, 
was lately found in Hartland, N. Y., the printing being 
plainly visible to the naked eye. 
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A PUBLISHER IN LUCK. 


Seldom is it that the proprietor, publisher, and responsi- 
ble editor of a newspaper enters the precincts of the courts 
of law as a plaintiff in a libel suit. Henry C. Bowen—ren- 
dered somewhat famous to the world at large through his 
connection with the Beecher-Tilton trial, better known in 
newspaper circles as the publisher of a secular and religious 
paper in Brooklyn—did have the temerity, or, mayhap, cour- 
age would be the better word, to go into the temple of jus- 
tice with a complaint of libel against another Brooklyn 
journal, the Eagle, claiming damages to the nice-sounding 
tune of one hundred thousand dollars, which generous in- 
demnity was claimed for injuries inflicted on Bowen by 
certain articles published in the columns of the Eagle. A 
jury sided with Bowen, and the latter, being in earnest, 
pressed the advantage gained, and obtained judgment 
a ainst his defamers—said to beso bya jury. Being a man 
ot ample means, the Eagle proprietor has been forced to 
come down with the cash. Bowen’s reputation is declared 
unimpeachable, and his Brooklyn contemporaries are more 
than likely to let him severely alone in the future. 
of $100,000 recovered by one journalist against another is 
something entirely new in newspaper history, deserving to 
be clipped out and pasted up for reference. 


Damages 


Ss os 

A patnrut task it is to recount shooting affrays in which 
editors are the principals. Jouryalists should be able to 
convince with words, rather than deeds, and never rely on 
any other lead than that which is in their type metal. 
in the South and Southwest, the pistol seems as indispen- 
sable to the editor as the pen. With sadness we record that 
in the course of a difficulty at Nachitoches, on December 
26th, between E. S. Pierson, a member of the Louisiana 
Legislature, and Mr. Cosgrove, the editor of the Nachitoches 
Vindicator, the legislator was shot dead by the journalist. 
It is the old, old story; the Vindicator had published stric- 
tures on the official course of Pierson, and the latter, in- 
stead of appealing to the courts on bis own record, sought 
out the editor and demanded the satisfaction of the blud- 
geon. Sad tosay, he received his death. Of the real merits 
of the differences which led to a fatal termination, we 
know and care nothing. We do know that the bullying 
and beating of editors, in certain sections of the country, 
has forced journalists to arm in self-defence, and it seems 
that they can use arms with deadly effect. 

es ee Se 

As inquiries are being constantly forwarded to Boston 
printers about the photograph of the delegates to the 
Twenty-third Session of the International Union, we are 
requested to announce that the photograph will be sent to 
any address by Messrs. J. W. Black & Co., 173 Washington 
Street, Boston, on receipt of $1°50, which covers all ex- 
penses. 


+eoooe- - — 


A Hartrorp paper mill receives rags from China. 
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FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LovIsvVILLE, Ky., December 23, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—The Terre Haute (Ind.) Morning Journal has been sold toa 
company represented by Messrs. Havens, Grimes & Jones. 

The newspaper men seem to have been well rewarded in appoint- 
ments lately at the National Capital. Mr. James H. Francis, corre- 
spondent of the Selma (Ala.) 7imes, and other papers, having been 
appointed petition clerk of the Hcuse, and a clerkship has also been 
given Col. Thos. H. Baker, of the West Tennessee Democrat, while Mr. 
W. H. Scudder, who was, until yesterday, editor of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Sentinel, and prior to that of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
clerk to the Speaker; and these appointments at least, if no others, 
seem to give general satisfaction. 

M. A. Mansfield, a well-known printer of this city, purposes issuing 
shortly an advertising paper, and is at present soliciting subscriptions. 
He has an extensive acquaintance, and his prospects seem good. 

Mr. Wallace Grenelle, formerly of the Hartford Herald, is now en- 
gaged upon the editorial staff of the Riverside Weekly. 

R. K. Arnold, Esq., has assumed editorial charge of the Madison- 
ville Southwest, and his salutatory is certainly very brief and to the 
point, being simply this: ‘‘Good morning; we intend publishing a 
Democratic paper; if you don’t like it, you needn't read it.” Three 
words made Cesar famous, and perhaps Mr. Arnold's three lines may 
do the same for him. 

8S. W. Coombs has also assumed editorial control of the Bowling 
Green (Ky.) Pantagraph, and his salutatory shows evidence of a knight- 
ly courtesy and healthy spirit towards his brethren of the quill. 

T. C. De Leon, Esq., who was for several years managing editor of 
the Mobile Register, and regarded as an industrious and talented 
writer, has been returned to his old post, and the Register will no 
doubt be made better by the acquisition. 

Messrs. Foster & Bowman are now publishing a daily morning paper, 
the Tribune, at Maysville, Ky. It is small but presents a neat appear- 
ance, and though the venture is a new one, it is to be hoped their en- 
terprise will be appreciated and rewarded. 

The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Conservative will change its name to the Hop- 
kinsville Democrat, about January 27, 1876, and will be thereafter pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dodd & Wallis, who will endeavor to make it one of 
the best in that section, both politically and locally. 

It is said that a new morning paper, to be called the Free Press, will 
soon be started in Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Daniel Dechert, formerly proprietor of the Hagerstown Mail, 
has issued the prospectus of a daily evening journal, to be issued 
about the first of next month, at Danville, Va., and named the Border 
Daily Express. His prospects of success are said to be encouraging, as 
Danville is a growing and thriving town. 

Yours, etc., CEIDRIB. 


--_eo 


JouN Scorrt has sold his interest in the Brookville (Pa.) Republican to 
J. R. Weaver, who has also purchased the interests of F. A. Weaver & 


Co., in the same paper. Weaver Brothers are now the publishers, 
proprietors, and editors of the Brookville Republican. J.R. Weaver is 
proprietor, F. A. Weaver editor, and W. 8. Weaver assistant editor. 
- o> 
THERE is no foundation in truth for the report that Horace White is 
to resume control of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. White himself formally 
contradicts the rumor. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for January, 1876, holds out rich promise of 
higher excellence in a periodical that has won for itself a prominent 
place in the foremost rank of magazine literature. Very appropriately 
the initial number for the Centennial year opens with the first of a 
series of papers on ‘‘ The Century—lIts Fruits and its Festivals.’’ Ar- 
ticles on travel are continued with illustrated “Sketches in India.” 
There is given a poem from the pen of Frances Anne Kemble. ‘Our 
Monthly Gossip ”’ is sprightly; and the Literary Reviews are able and 
impartial. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 


the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 


An indispensable publication to travelers, compiled in a careful and 
thorough manner from official sources. 
Godey's Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Bright, beautiful, and seasonable is the January issue of the ever 
welcome Godey’s, the venerable yet ever young queen of the monthlies 
that make the varying fashions a specialty. In the initial number for 
1876, Godey’s shows improvements on its old established and univer- 
sally appreciated excellencies, giving many gratifying proofs of pro- 
gress, and all.in the right direction. 


A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Alien, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach. 


Part VIIL. of this beautiful serial contains elegant engravings of the 
Lower Delaware in a severe Winter, a view of the ship yards at Ches- 
ter, the coal wharves at Port Richmond, Pennypack Creek, and the ex- 
terior and interior of a soup house. 


The Science of Health. 8.R. Wells & Co. New York. 

Judging from the January issue, this meritorious publication augurs 
well for the future, as it starts out vigorously, its pages being well 
stocked with excellent and numerous articles; among them are “ From 
the Cradle to the Grave; or, Studies in Family Life;” ‘* Popular Phy- 
siology ;” *‘ The Drug Business ;”’ “‘ Tobacco Using;” etc., also, a num- 
ber of useful and valuable recipes. It commences a new volume with 
the present number. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

In the January issue of this practical monthly are contained a num- 
ber of articles bearing on the industrial arts, among them are ‘‘The 
Priming of Steam Boilers,”’ “‘ Architecture in the United States,” and 
* Tidal Scour in Rivers.” 

Centennial Historical Calendar. Philadelphia. Thos. W. Price Co. 

A very useful almanac this, containing as it does, not only a large 
amount of general historical information, but also imparts no end of 
practical knowledge in reference to the ins and outs of Philadelphia. 
Really, it is a first-class guide book to the Quaker City, and tens of 
thousands of strangers will be glad to consult its pages while sojourn- 
ing in the Centennial city. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

As usual, this health periodical gives to its readers numerous papers, 
all relating, in a greater or less degree, to the laws of health, that will 
be found both interesting and profitable to peruse. 

The Illustrated Household Magazine. New York. 

The latest issue of this attractive journal gives its usual quota of 
original and selected matter that will be found both pleasing and en- 
tertaining. 
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Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 
E. Potter & Co. 


All the topics treated in the current number are happily chosen, and 
convey a deal of valuable knowledge in a graceful way. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, pertinent to the text, and possess considerable 
artistic merit. 

The Phrenological Journal. New York. 

With the New Year this venerable and highly popular magazine en- 
ters upon a new volume. Its initial number of the year is crowded 
with matter that will both instruct and please; and the numerous arti- 
cles, contributed by gifted pens, will bear close and attentive reading. 
The American Farmer, Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

The Carriage Monthly. I. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 
The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 
Arthur’s IUustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 
The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 
The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 


L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 


~2sco- 


OBITUARY. 


James Anthony, one of the editors of the Sacramento Union, died in 
San Francisco, on Tuesday, 4th instant, of apoplexy. 


R. M. Holbrook, editor and proprietor of the New Orleans Picayune, 
died at Bladen Springs, Ala., on Wednesday, 5th inst., in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 

William Bose, for nearly forty years one of the editors of the Balti- 
more (Md.) American, died in Baltimore on December 22d, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

J. 8. Valkenburg, editor of the Sidney (Ohio) Democrat, died at Sid- 
ney, Ohio, on December 12th. Deceased for several years edited the 
Fremont (Ohio) Messenger ; and was a member of the last Constitu- 
tional Convention of Ohio. 


Benj. W. Thayer, proprietor of the Boston Sunday Times, died in 
Boston on December 16th, aged sixty years. Mr. Thayer served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and at the time of his death was a director 
in several banks, and one of the owners of the Boston Theatre. 

Louis C. Vogt, for nearly forty years the editor of the Morristown 
(N. J.) True Democratic Banner, died on December 4th, aged sixty- 
seven years. A painstaking and conscientious journalist, the deceased 
was ardently devoted to his profession, of which he was a worthy mem- 
ber, and certainly a venerable one. 


Charles Ruehl, a member of the editorial staff of the German Demo- 
crat, of Philadelphia, died in this city on December 24th, aged fifty-four 
years. Deceased was at one time editor of the San Francisco Califor- 
nia Democrat. Before settling in this city in 1870, he edited the Staats 
Zeitung in New York. He was also the author of a work on California. 


E. G. Morton, editor of the Monroe (Mich.) Monitor, died at Monroe 
on December a aged sixty-three years. Deceased was connected 
with the papers of Monroe from his boyhood. He founded the Monroe 
Commercial, sold it, and in 1862 established the Monitor. Though long 
in feeble health, he continued to furnish copy until the day preceding 
his death. 


Charles J. Roney, a veteran printer, who was a compositor on For- 
ney’s Press, from its foundation, in 1857, until his death, died in this 
city on December 27, aged sixty-six years. Deceased served his ap- 
prenticeship in the book and job printing establishment of Jesper 
Harding. He set type in the office of the North American (morning 
daily of this city) for several years; and for a long time edited the 
marine intelligence of the Press. 
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NEW 
The Massillon Democrat is a four-page weekly started at Masillon, 


PAPERS. 


Ohio, by the Democratic Printing Company. M. A. Stewart is the edi- 
tor, and W. A. Stewart the business manager. As its name indicates, 
the new journal of Massillon is Democratic in politics. 

The United Workman is the title of an eight-page weekly established 
at New Castle, Pa., by Wm. 8. Black and Joseph Moorhead. It is de- 
voted to the elucidation and extension of the principles of the Order of 
United Workmen. 

The Georgia Advertiser is the name of an illustrated monthly ann 
started at Griffin, Ga. W. E. H. Searcy is the editor. 

The Weekly Miner is the title of a large four-page journal established 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, by Wm. Lapham & Co. The Miner is the 
champion of the mining interests in Utah Territory in particular, and 
those of the entire Pacific slope in general. 

C. T. Widstrand has, at Washington, D. C., established a weekly 
journal devoted exclusively to society news. This chronicler of events 
in cultured social circles bears the pertinent title of the Card Basket, 
is a sixteen-page quarto, handsomely printed on cream tinted paper. 
E. A. Jacobs is the editor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Centreville (Md.) Citizen has ceased publication. 

The City Echo, of Hannibal, Mo., has ceased to exist. 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Legal Chronicle has been discontinued. 

The Littletown (Pa.) News has been purchased by Barton H. Knode. 

Hon. S. B. McLin is the new editor of the Tallahassee (Fla.) Sentinel. 

The Bien Public, of Montreal, has temporarily suspended publica- 
tion. 

The Tri- Weekly Florida Union has been changed to a daily morning 
paper. 

Gen. Alex, A. H. Coffroth has become the editor of the Somerset (Pa.) 
Democrat. 

Walter S. Cohick has disposed of his interest in the Marengo (Towa) 
Democrat. 

Clinton Ashton has joined the reportorial corps of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Bee. 

The Clinton (N. J.) Democrat has been changed in form from a folio 
to a quarto. 

The Rocky Mountain Eagle, of Boulder, Colorado, has suspended 
publication. 

The Intelligencer, of Doylestown, Pa., has been changed from a weekly 
to a semi-weekly. 

Daniel M. Kennedy has succeeded Louis Wyeth as local editor of the 
Pennsylvania Valley Spirit. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Journal and Democrat has been sued for libel 
in $10,000, by W. E. C. Lyons. 

E. 8S. Wadal, for a long time literary editor of the New York Evening 
Post, has resigned his position. 

The Kindergarten Messenger has been consolidated with the New 
England Journal of Education. 

While the Mississippi Legislature is in session, the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion is to be published daily. 

Messrs. McCullough & Anderson have bought the Freeport (Pa.) 
Valley Times from Jacob Shoop. Mr. Shoop is soon to take editorial 
charge of a journal published at Brookville, Jefferson Co., in this State. 





B. F. Jones has bought the interest of D. H. Money in the Winona 
(Miss.) Advance. 

John T. Lovell has become the sole proprietor of the Warren Senti- 
nel, of Front Royal, Va. 

Cyrus D. Camp has bought the Tunkhannock (Pa.) Republican, and 
is now its editor and publisher. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer nominates Charles A. Dana, of the New York 
Sun, for President of the United States. 

A statue of George D. Prentice is to be placed over the main entrance 
of the new Courier-Journal building in Louisville, Ky. 

P. 8S. Hackenberg has relinquished the editorial chair of the Penn- 
sylvania Miltonian. He is succeeded by M. L. Morton. 

The Charleston (8S. C.) News and Courier has been materially enlarged 
in size, in order to meet the pressing requirements of business. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Bee is now issued under the auspices of Joel T. 
Miller and Wm. M. Connelly, both experienced newspaper men. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith has bought the Toronto (Canada) Mail, and 
through its columns is going to advocate the independence of Canada. 

John P. Foley, a gentleman young in years, but old in journalism, 
has been entrusted with the editorial charge of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Gazette. 


Edgar Snowden, one of the editors of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, 
has been made Assistant Postmaster of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

James E. Frost has sold the Waynesboro (Ga.) Expositor to Major 
Wm. A. Wilkins, and retires from the paper. W.S. Hubbard is the 
new editor. 


Addison A. Keyes, editor of the Albany (N. Y.) Express, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of New York. 


Clark W. Bryan & Co., owners of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily and 
Weekly Union, have also become the proprietors of the Scientific 
Farmer, of Springfield, Mass. 

The Grayson Co. Journal, of Kentucky, has changed hands. Lamp- 
ton & Harrington are the new proprietors; they have changed the 
form of the Journal from a folio to a quarto. 

D. B. Wood has retired from the editorial chair of the Allentown (Pa.) 
Chronicle. Frank H. Shever is his successor. Mr. Wood has gone to 
Savannah, Ga., there to engage in job printing. 


The Evening Herald, of this city, hitherto a penny paper, has been 
considerably enlarged, and the price advanced totwocents. The name 
has been changed to the Philadelphia Herald. 


The Newbern (N. C.) Daily Journal of Commerce has been discon- 
tinued as a daily publication, and now appears once a week. 8. D. Pool 
retains the sole proprietorship, rumors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

T. N. Conrad, editor of the Montgomery (Va ) Messenger, has resigned 
his position as Clerk of the Finance Committee of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, to the regret of the members of the press in the Old 
Dominion. 


E. 8. Watson has laid down the managerial editorial baton of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sunday Times. 8. S. Hetherlin, the energetic pro- 
prietor and publisher of the Times, continues to issue the paper as a 
journal independent in all things. 


R. N. Andrews has sold his one-third interest in the Democrat, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, to George Vinnedge. Hereafter the paper will be pub- 
lished by the Democratic Printing Company, and H. C. Hume is to 
have exclusive control of the editorial columns. 

William H. Welsh has secured a controlling interest in the Baltimore 
(Md.) Gazette, and has assumed the entire management and control of 
that publication. Mr. Welsh is a journalist of ripe experience. He 
was at one time editor and part proprietor of the Philadelphia Age. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 


graphical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Walter W. Bell, ot Philadelphia. 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxcrnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Co._umsBvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
P. C. Johnson; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Jas. F. Whalen; Rec. Sec., H. H. 
Daren; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Louis, No. 8.—President, F. A. Pg eon Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. . Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovrIsvIL_E, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. 8. Smith; Vice-President, L. D. Ham- 
ner; Rec. Sec., W. T. Quain; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, H. 
Crowell. 

Bauttrmore, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, H. L. Richardson; Vice-President, George 
Stephens; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Jordan; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bon- 
nelle; Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

HarrispurG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocueEstsr, No. 15.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice-President, Theo. 
J. Vogel; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Orn.eans, No. 17.—President, E. Bentley; Vice-President, J. C. 
Murray; Rec. Sec., G. C. Crowther; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor Sec., 
J. C. Rollins; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NasHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8S. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mitwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PererssurG, No. 26.—President, 8S. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin. Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Mosttz, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GaLveston (Texas), No. 28.—President, E. F. Baldwin; Vice-President, 
Wm. Chappell; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Jas. Owen; Cor. Sec., M. V. Shan- 
non; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, A. A Griest; 

Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 

surer, J. H. Emery. 
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Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, ©. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

MontTGomMERY, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, oe 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 


Cotumsta (8. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, O. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John /.. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRAND Rapips (Mich.) No. 39.—President, E. ae SR, E. 
P. Mills; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. 8. T 


Avueusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. ple rN J. 
E. White; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., H. A. B. McKenzie; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 


LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8S. Coulter. 


New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page; Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 


BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

OLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., TY. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. 8 

RateicH, No. 54.—President, L. O. Lougee; Vico Breaitent W. H. 
Ferrell; Rec. Sec., C. E. Lee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
J. A. Harris; Treasurer, J. W. Marcom. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John L. Jones; Vice-President, Wm. 
Anderson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Chas. W. McRaith, 
P. O. Box 44, 

Urica, No. 62.—President, Joseph Joyce; Vice-President, D. T. Kelly; 
Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
H. McCann; Trea§prer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egelton. 

Wasnoxr (Virginia City, Nev.), No. 65.—President, A. J. Graham; Vice- 
President, V. W. Brooks; Secretary, Wells Drury; Treasurer, J. E. 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, J. M. Smitn; Vice-President, A. 
8. Gooding; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Marshall; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C, Walter; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

Kroxvk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

Lancaster, No. 70.—President, John A. Doyle; Vice-President, Henry 
Greider; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston; Asst. Rec. Sec., W. Snyder; Fin. Sec., 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 
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Trenton, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 


Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 


PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 

- Higgins; Rec. Sec., OC. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Havre, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, J. T. Chambers ; Vice-President, 
hk. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., 

O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Witmineron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Jonn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

NorFoik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, C. H. 
Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; 
Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovstow (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. R. Black; Vice-President, J. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mollie Platt; Rec. and Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RicumonpD (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LitrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 
S Woolford; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. 
Sec., T. O' Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MontTreat (Canada), No. 97. ae ee Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec. . Thos. Pettigrew; b- SiR. Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. S. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

CotumsBta, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)\—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
Pr: sident, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec , W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. 0. Box, No. 96. 


Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- | 


dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Avpany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed, A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickssurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, E. L. Wolf, Jr.; 
Kavano; 
Sec., R. W. Eggert; Treasurer, M. R. Stone. 


T. J. 








Vice-President, John | 
Rec. Sec., E. F. Latham; Fin. Sec., Alfred Twining; Cor. | 


ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. | 


Hutchinson; Cor. aud Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. FE. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

Lyxcusure, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
aud Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 


| 
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SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, O. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, H. C. Mayher; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. B. Buckley; Sec. and Treas., F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 858. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—Presidenit, D. B. Markley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. S. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

Hamitton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8S. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

SCHUYLKEILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 


AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. 8. Hughes. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JacQues-CartTieR (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. 8S. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

St. CarHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, Goorge Mesler;*Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 

Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ExvizaBeta, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om. Urry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H.G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 


ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BripGEport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

Quesec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

Quesec (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 
James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edw. Little. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 


| Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 


Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., 
O. Caldwell. 

Rutcanp, No. 165.—President, T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 
Wilder; Rec. Sec., J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, P. K Wilson. 

RicuMonp (Ind.) No. 168 —President, J. M. Grooms; Vice. President, 
Cc. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
B.A. Church; Treasurer, James Myers. 

TioGa, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec.. F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 


D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W 
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CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San Antonto, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
Schott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Sea- 
Laugh. 

Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. 0. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 

WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’S Unton), No. 1.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, 8.T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

Derrort (PrREesS8MEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President. C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CuicaGo (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan: Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





r1\) BOOKBINDERS.—BEST OPENING IN THE STATE TO GO INTO 
_ business. Apply at 1328. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ICK'S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
J DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 








Seifee a 
Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





- BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of GEo. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
ayent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 








The undersigned have constantly ou hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &e., 
and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factorirs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 











OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and contain- 
ing an elegant colored Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
25 centa tor the year. The first No. for 1876 just issued. Vick’s 
Flower and Vegetable Garden, 35 cents; with cloth covers, 65 
cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 





The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The Lampholder js made of the best malleable iron, and will not 
easily break. 

Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys..............ss6. $14 
« 20 Double " sstthibeean bake 16 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADET.PHIA. 





TY?O0GRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


| R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
| Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
} nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
} ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
| graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 
THE PRINTERD’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
} tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 








SAML. BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers Rollers 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, 


NEW YORK 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSI- 
TION TO 


20 Cents per Pound. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent ©, O, D., 
a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than 


Ten Dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


UOTE 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORK. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


oe 


WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


ss BRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works.) 


> ser -o 





ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“fiberty” Treadle ob Printing Prossos. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; London, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 





OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 
No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fuuntain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
> ry ‘ 


No. 2A.— ™ 9x13, 265.... 25... ‘ 6 00 
No. 3. — » 10x15, 350.... - 25.20 o 7 50 
No. 4. — “ 13x19, BO 200 = 2.2.0. * 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 





The “LIBERTY,” Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 





as at present built, with new and improved pat- 
tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study NOTICE.—As the LIBERTY MACHINES have been imitated in countries where we are 
and experience in not secured by Patents, and as inferior machines are represented as our make, buyers are 
cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. 
BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- 
All imaginary and unnecessary complications pegs in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ- 
have been cast aside, so that the ““ LIBERTY” now | ent sized Machines, also exact ntting parts, which are made interchangeable. 
stands as the simplest of presses, therefore unri- 


valed and unequaled in the estimation of DEGENER «& WEILER, 
THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 23 Chambers Street, N. Y., and 4 Shee Lane, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., London. 


American depot for Charles Derriey’s celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 





M. §. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN. 


i. G. DITMAN & CO., 


506 & 508 MINOR ST., bet. 5th and 6th. and Market and Chestnut, 
PIITLADELPHIA. 


Offer to the Trade the largest assortment of Papers of every description, in Philadelphia, including the following, of 
which they constantly carry a full stock : 


L. L. BROWN & CO’S., BYRON WESTON’S, CHAPIN & GOULD’S CRESCENT MILLS, 
CARSON AND BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE AND PEARL SPRING, 
PARSONS’ COLORED PAPERS, HOWARD MILLS, WHITING MILLS, 
: MOUNT HOLLY MILLS, GRANITE MILLS, UNDINE MILLS, 
PARKER’S TREASURY AND COMMERCIAL BLOTTING, WALSHW’S BLUE PAPERS, 
CRANE’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPER. 


STRAW, TAR, CLOTH, BONNET, AND PRESS BOARDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Book, News, White, and Colored Poster Papers, Muslin and Press Boards manufactured to order, at short notice. Envelope Paper, white 
and colored, manufactured to order. 


SWE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING JOB LOTS.G& 


SAMPLES SUPPLIED BY MATL. 






































} 
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x. &. MEN AMIN, 


EUCCESSOR TO F. BERONSTRUOP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. £00 LYND STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


—— Oe 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 





PROMPTLYET BABCVUTIAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth TT Philadelphia. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


oo 


ALL OrmeRr DESCRIPTIONS OF MlacmINnE Work 
PROMPTIUE ATTENDED TO. 





{From the Philadelphia Volksblatt, January 8, 1876.] 


FRANEKLIN MACHINE WoORES. 
We are not aware of any establishment in this city possessing such facilities for the removal of heavy machinery, especially the cum- 


. brous materials indispensable to printers, as those possessed by Mr. R. 8. Menamin, rear of Nos. 52 and 54 North Sixth Street. This gen- 


tleman has borne the burden of our late removal, viz., the taking down, transportation, and re-erection of our large double cylinder Hoe 
press and our Baxter steam engine—at once the body and soul of our establishment—with a promptness and thoroughness challenging our 
approval and admiration. In the short period—from 12 o’clock on Friday night until the same hour on Monday night—the entire task was 
performed ; all the intricate and delicate connections made; all the pipes, for the conveyance of steam and water, fitted and adjusted. We deem 
it to the interest of our readers to recc d Mr. M in as a highly desirable person to remove and set up machinery, promptly, safely, 
and satisfactorily. Not only is his work well done, but his charges are reasonable. 
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% ~ Hauiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Slacceacea 3 sae eee >< ee ae ae 
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TRADE MARK. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANT OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


ee ge ee 
Meferences: 


ee 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRinTING Houses In Pariapetpnta, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


ume Ist, 1808, 825 Watnut Street, Puiap’a. 
AGENTS 

ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cox, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Waker, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. vu. 

C. P. Kxteut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. MARDER, LusE & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKELLak, SMITHS 'k JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couiins & McLeester, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearsou & Geist, ‘“*‘ Evening Express,’’ Lancaster, Pa. 


[et Ok aa Ea 


nmInty CTS SS PER POUND. = 
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MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[EsTaBLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 





BLACK INKS. » ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per Pound. | 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.14c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....$2, 3, 5, 10| Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16. 
“ for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to = a eee $1.50 | Purple Ink, Blueish.............. $ 
os for Hand Presses eccescosocccccoomh | SD MG 5606 000ke00 Geetsconecenes $1, 1.50 | Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 1 
ss “ ce = 6 = DOB. .ccces 25c soe. Usha 60scbbincsvescsined coo sosstee $5, 10 Mauve, Reddish.... . ...$5.00, 10.00, 16. 
i rer 300., 40°., 50c., 75c NS Eee $16, 32 | 
| Iltustrated Cut Ink, soft...... >., 50c., 75c. | Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 | POSTER INKS. 
} “ heavy.......%8c., $1.60, 1.50 | Bromme Biue * 2... cccccccccccccccceccce 2.00 | 
} ' Scientific RAROTEGI. o6-n0:0094000:000 600 0604s ree © 8... ccmesensasaena ad $1.50, 2.00 Ultramarine Ink.......... 
| American Agriculturist...............0000 40c. | Dark Blue . ccvccecvceccosceoes $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark....... 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) 59 95 $1. 1.50, $2) Green =: $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Red Imk.............cecccccees 
} paper; will not set off... f Green ee 2.00 | Green Ink. .........ccesseccees 
] Job Ink, extra quick dryer . ++ .-$1.50, 2.00, 3.00| Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 | Yellow Imk.............006 e005 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00| White Ink.... 2.0... 06.6056 cece ueeee -50c., ‘5c. | OTE Boones cece cesses cose 











Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 | Brown Ink 





CHAS. EH. JOHNSON & CO’S 


||) PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. © 


COLORED INKS. 





LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, &o, 


— 60 JOHN STREET, womb YORK —Hetablished April, 1816. 





Wiad 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ th. $1, 2.00, 3. -. RAS 5 Contes Tek, TB Gives ncdennstenseseean $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue.. =" <0 « 808, TEC. 
GOR De cc. 60 btn erbaee 60> 046a+0n cde » $1 | Purple Ink, ®@ 0z.............. 50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster.. vas 2 250C., T5C., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink... 75c., by 2. SINS WE ccs be0hc0cescvdesecbeqsecs $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark. boeebess $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Iuk........ 40c., 50c. T5c. | Fine Red, ® Th.........c.eceeee $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2.00 
BIND. cc. cncntsccstcceest eee BOo. | OE, BP PAPE oon coc cecccscvtesceses $2, 2.50 | “ for posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink................ 20c., 25c. | Red, for poeters........... 50c., - $1, , $1. 50 Gola Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish ................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters.............+0.. » $4) Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ et. mn 3. 00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
6. — 


| ' Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
| and the Selling Prices: 
Laset Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 








Sexuxa Pace.. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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PRINTERS’ CUTTER 
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SPEEDY, STRONG AND CHEAP, 
IS 
OVER ONE HUNDRED IN USE. 
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THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS OUR 


NEW AND IMPROVED LEVER CUTTER, FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 


couTS 80 inNnCHS8. 


The Rules are on both back and front of the Table, which is marked off with two sets of parallel lines, running at right angles to each other. 
These rules, lines, and the back and side gauges make not only a simple, but an absolutely perfect arrangement for guiding and squaring the 
paper. 

STRONG, Stwpie and RELIABLE in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a true 
and smooth cut. 

There is also an Adjustable Bumper, which allows the knife to raise either two or four inches, as may be deemed desirable. This will be 
found of great advantage, as it enables the operator to cut small luts with a much less expenditure of time and strength than is required by any 
other machine. 

As the machine is above represented. the knife only raises two inches, but by removing the pin A to the hole above, and changing the lever 
in the hole marked B, the knife raises tu the full height. The knife is adjustable by slots in, and set screws on top of the knife bar. 


Price, $175.00. Boxing, $3.50. (Weight of Cutter boxed, 900 tbs.) 


STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 
(LATE SANBORN MACHINE 60.,) MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
FS The Standard Machinery Co. also makes nearly One Hundred diferent Machines and sizes, for Printers and Bookbinders, “=. 
































Our New Mach 
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SIMPLICITY ! STRENCTH! DURABILITY! 
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This machine is so constructed that « every motion is positive; and, The ink-disc makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most exposing a fresh sur: to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 


The strain-bearing parts are all either of wrought iron or steel, and form, if a large one, show more ink on the end towards which the 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. | disc turns. 
This fact insures greater strength. The rollers are three in number, and cover a full form. The roller- 
The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollersare securely 
transverse braces, which preclude any possibility of springing. fastened, and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- avoided. 


matic chase-hook. The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind the platen-yoke. | in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 
This nrotion is very simple and powerful, and admits of a “‘ dead dwell” The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly lowered or 


on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. raised for the purpose of setting. 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. CLOBE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe 8t., Ohicago. Salesrooms: 44 BEEKMAN 8T.,, N. Y. 
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DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES 





ae ~) 
--<2 Over 1,000 in use. «=. 
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SIZES AND PRICES: 





No. 00, 20x25 inches inside bearers.............. $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers................. $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 * ” a RETO ET 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50“ o a 2,900 
No. 1, 24x30 “ “6 9 ie EF a 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52“ se wa ee eR 3,100 
No. 2, 25x38 “ « | RPE Eee 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54“ RE: pe 3,450 
No. 2}, 29x42 <“ m eMart: ee eres. 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 ‘ PD <cunsvasbabenntgas 3,700 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers ................. $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers .... ee 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ $6 phn OLE TE SAP HES 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * “6 tee eS MT ae 3,500 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St. New York. 
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Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of uttaching sities, 
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This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make ‘‘pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3§ x23} inches inside......... «+++. $2 25 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside............. $3 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
6 x10 inches inside.................... py $2 25 | 12x18 inches inside, ............cceccccccccccscee OF BD 
8} x13 Oe mT ee oe Ck ora lee osetes Mes nwn 3 00 | 14x20 “ a Oo eb evecccccese cnnciaibaee ike ee 
10 x16 ee, Se Spe et cosddcceaneh Sar we Lae 3 bn hee cco ebeese sve tetbeweceebs 6 00 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides.............. ee eer ft 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning-newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ried in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholfy of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 
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Size of Newspaper Galley, 34 x 233 inches inside .... $3.00 | Size of Book Galley, 6} x 233 inches inside ....... . $3.50 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO bik Sans EE 
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— FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.—— 
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605 MINOR STREET, 








PHILADEPHIA, 
: MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS: SUPPLIES. 
e - ~@SPECIALTIESS~ oa ~PSPECIALTIES® - 





. 7) Printers’ Cards 


AND 


Card Board, 
2 Visiting 


AND 


{Bill Heads 


AND 








: Note Heads, {jeg ei 
Envelopes, ve 
‘ Ete, Etc, = 


— PAPER RULING |— 


l, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY & CHEAPLY. 


Flat Writing Papers 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 


: Direction Tags, 
Etc., Etc. 




















( The Place for Printers to Buy all Their Stock. ‘i 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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Wedding Cards, | : 

















